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ABSTRACT 

The effects of the television adveirtisements for 
Richard Nixon and George McGovern during the 1972 presidential 
election were tested by a content analysis of television programing 
and statistical analysis of viewer attitudinal response. .Programing 
content for Nixon developed more general issues and did not 
especially feature the personality of Nixon. McGovem's television 
programing concentrated on a few issues in detail and stisessed the 
candidate* s personal qualities. -Viewer response to Nixojn commercials 
was neutral. -Reaction to McGovern* s media campaign was positive on 
the issues, but his personal qualities did not excite the viewers.. 
Viewers with high exposure to the candidates* commercials and to 
television news programs tended to rank-order tl^e campaign issues in 
the same way as did the commercials and news programs. (CH). 
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On television, the commercial is always strikingly present— there 

are commercials to sell cars, toothpaste, gasoline, mouthwash, and a host 

of other products. Increasingly, in season, this includes political 

candidates. The popular suspicion is that political advertising on 

television has an influence over voters, that it helps '♦sell" candidates. 

This attitude is readily apparent in the literatur* of popular criticism 

of political advertising, perhaps most notably in the McGiimiabook about^^" ^ 

the 1968 Nijcon television campaign. Many voters apparently feel the same 

way: a Gallup poll commissioned the Foots, Cone and Belding advertising 

agency in 1972 revealed that vhile "^ople tend to feel that tv advertising 

for political candidates is less believable than tv advertising for products... 

almost two-thirds of the (1,U67) people feel that political advertising 

2 

on tv had some iffect on the outcome of the 1972 elections.'* 

Whether or not jpolitical advertising is effective in "selling'* 

candidates to voters, politicians behave as if it is. In 1972, Senator 

George McGovem reportedly spent over $8 million on media advertising 

after he won his party* s noMinationj ti\e same so\irce reports that President 

Richard M. Nixon* s re-election coradttee spent about $6 million on media 

3 

advertising during the same period. It has also been estimated that 

candidates at all levels spent a total of nearly $500 million to get elected 

k 

in 1972. 

The campaign staffs of the presidential candidates had somewhat mixed 
feelings about the effectiveness of their advertising in the campaign. Both . 
sides granted advertising at least sons aiininal benefits (perhaps rationalization 
in part) while also admitting that some of the money may have been wasted. 
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Peter Dailey, head of the Nixon advertising efforts, admits his group «s 

• task was made sowewhat easier by mid-September poll reports which indicated 

a commanding lead for the P resident • As a result, according to Dailey, 

•♦It became ipparent that our iob was not to change attitudes, but to 

reinforce the«# As a result, the decisions about what not to do with 

advertising became as inqporbant, or more so, as what to do.** Qiarles 

Quggenheim, one of the leading figuree in the McGovern advertising effort, 

stajbed that while advertising iias very liqportant in the c^ture of the 

nomination, its effects were inconsequential in the general election. 

About the only ))enefit he saw tram McGovern advertising was the larp sums 

6 

of money raised by direct mail and other ^> peals for contributions. 

The research evidence of the influence of advertising on actual 
voter learning or behavior is arach weaker, however. DeVries and Torrence 
report that tv advertising is a relatively less iMortant influence on 
voting decisions tha«if.the news content of the media or interpersonal contacts. 
, McConbs' review of the literature of mass coimminication and political 
canipaigns documents the findings that the mass madia, of which advertising 

is an important part-, generally have little impact on deeply held voter 
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attitudes. On the other hand, preliminary analysis of data collected 

in 1972 by Robert D. McClure and Thomas B. Patterson of Syracuse University 

suggests that the Democrats for Kixon televisiom coiaaercials apparently had 

an ia?)erbant ia^auct; they provided reinforcement for maqy Democrats who 

9 

voted for President Nixon. 
Agenda-Setting Function 

Scholars have recently sought to learn if and how media news is 

10 

translated into public issues. Daily the media provide an "agenda" of 
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new8 topics and Issues* McCombe and Shaw discovered in a Chapel Hill 

study during the 1966 cairpaign that voters in the aggregate tended to | 

» 

rank order Issues the same way the media did, especially newspapers and 
U 

television. "Pictures in .the media" become "pictures in the head," as 

12 

Walter lAppmann would have it. While clearly media are limited in their 

ability to change strongly held attitudes, they do appear to be influential 

in telling us what to think about, if not what to think. 

There is some evidence that advertising-- as well as the news content 

of the media— plays a role in this agenda-setting function. Bowers found 

very high rank-order correlations between issues cited in iwwspaper political 

lU 

advertising and the issues considered crucial by the voters. 

This study sought to find what issues were en^jhasized in the 1972 
McGovem and Nixon television advertising, how well voters could recall 
those issues, and how often they cited these advertising issues— the 
advertising agenda— in a role play description of one or the other candidates 
to a friend. Presumably the issues which a voter learns are vitally related 
to the way he casts his vote. This paper blends the results of a content 
analysis of television conmercials during the 1972 presidential can^aign 
and results from a panel study of voters in Charlotte, N.Ci 
I^otheses 

1. High use of television for political news is positively related 
to high exposure to television political advertising, lew use to 
lew exposure* 

Bbcposure to political advertising on television was operationalized as 
the voter's ability to recall television cowmercials for either of the 
presidential candidates. The relationship is posited siaply as a logical 
one; the more one watches a medium, the greater the chance of exposure to all 



its content. Atkln et in a study of the 1970 gubernatorial elections 

in Wisconsin and Colerado, found that Toters could scarcely avoid spot 
16 

commercials* 

2, High eatposure to C^lerision advertising is positively related 
to high "affect" in describing a candidate, low eaq^osure to 
lew "affect," 

Salience of affect was operationalized as the obvious presence of 

17 

"feeling" in the voter's role-play description of each candidate. 

Through' use of Suiical themes, skillful photography, and other techniques, 

the candidate can emphasize issues forcefully. Camera angle alone can 

18 

communicate information and feelings. In short, this hypothesis argues 
that "affect" er "feeling", as well as information, is part of the agenda 
set by the candidate through his media advertising and is reflected in the 
agenda of the voter. In short, the veter acquires affect along with the 
more issue-oriented ad content, 

3, High e3q)osure to television political advertising is positively 
related to the salience of issues which voters use in describing 
a candidate. Those highly eatposed will more often use the 
"agenda" of issues made salient in the comnercisuLs, 

This hypothesis argues that the commercials are successful in 

communicating an "agenda" of caji?)aign issues to the viewers of the commercials 

The repetition of themes in ads— often simply the same ads~gradually builds 

up the salience of certain issues which one associates with a candidate. 

Here the candidate has the opportunity to hammer away at the same themes 

again and again (if he can afford it) while the themes and issues emphasized 

in the news have to be filtered through a series of gatekeepers over which 



he has no control. 

The relationships suggested by the three hypotheses are shown in 



this diagram: 
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Mtthod 

During the last three weeks of, October (9-26), 1972, a person-to- 
person surrey was conducted among 2U6 -randomly-selected voters in Charlotte, 
N.C, The survey sought to obtain information about what issues voters 
generally regarded as most important (without regard to what media we: e 
saying) as well as determine what media people actually used. The survey 
also obtained demogr«?)hic and political involvement data. (The October 
survey was the middle wave of a larger three-part panel study of the influence 
of the media agenda generally during the carapai/jn. Other survey data, not 
used here, were gathered in June and November.) 

During the October wave, simultaneously with the survey, the main 
evening news programs of all three networks, as well as a ample of the 
local press, were' content analyzed to determine what the media actually 
were talking about fro» day to day, both in news and advertising. This 
provided base data to compare with what people cited as tha^issues with 
which they were '♦most concerned about" during the caD?>aign. The 
commercials which appeared between the hours of 8:50 p.m« and U p.m. were 
monitored on all three network stations, Monday through Friday of aU three 
weeks. Ceders of the commercials noted the type and frequency of different 
themes used in the commercials. For both Nixon and McGcvem, the themes 
which appeared moat often were those which dealt with (l) Vietnam in one 
way or another; (2) unemployment er preblems with the econoayj (3) foreign 
relations, including Red China and Russia; (U) the "environraent," or 
ecology, in one aspect or another; (5) drugs or drug-related problems, 
especially related to young people; (6) busing of school children; 

(7) "corruption" in government; and (8) "public welfare" and attendant 
20 

social problems. 
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Findings and DlscuBslon 

Table 1 shows that while 21* McCtovern and 29 Mixon conaercials in 

21 

the peri od svirvyed covered eight aajor topici« th>r'<wph— thea 
1 , Vole 1 AOout Here 

aill*f*ntiy» TM aCUoV*fH itmArtLkU tofUfh lfkUd -y^tV ae»Tiiy upon ' 
Vietnam, uneHpleywnt, and welfor* while the Nixon ads ranged relatively 
widely over the eight topics. The Nixon cowaercials also stressed were 
tepics with-'n a single comercial (1.8) than did the McGovem ads (1,6) • 
In teras of issue eaphasis, HcQovern hanmered harder. 

Hypothesis 1. Those who reported high use of television for political 
news were «uch awre likely to report seeing a comercial for Nixon* Of 
those reporting "very little" use of tv, only W reported seeing "mary" 
conraercials for Nixon. For those who made "sobs" use of tv, the figure 
■ rose to 125f and of those who said they used tv a "great deal" for political 
news, 2B% said they saw "many" coramepcials for Nixon. For McGovem, the 
same trend eaerges. As use of televisioii junps from "very little" te a 
•♦great deal", the increase in reports of seeing a commercial climb from 
0% through 12% to 205^. For both Nixon and McGovem, Chi Square differences 
were significant at <.Q1. i^parently exposure to television is related 
te eaqposure to commercials, perhaps for many a case of "incidental" e3q)0sure. 
Hypothesis 1 was confirmed. The voters were exposed but did they "learn" 
Anything? 

Hypothesis 2. This l^npothesis argues that learning can be divided into 
components, "affect" and "cognition." Both conponents potentially underlie 
changes in human behavior, in this case the antecedent to vote choicw and 
actual voting. Fro« the point »f view of the politician, the objective is 
a vote for him, n» matter how motivated. Hence television commercials aim 



Table 1. lasua emphasis In Nixon and WcGovorn. television advertising 

E|nphaaie^ 



Isfyes 


Nixon 


mcGovern 


Vietnam 


34 


■ 50 


Unemployment 


17 


58 


Foreign relations 


38 


0 


Ecology 


31 


8 


Oruga 


17 


4 


Busing 


14 


8 


Corruption 


0 . 


13 


Welfare 






Number o? commercials 


29 


24 



*TablB reads as follonsi In 34 percent of Nixon's 29 commercials 
there was at least one reference to Vietnam; in 50 percent of WcGovern*s 
24 commercials, there vias at least one reference to Vietnam. 
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at increasing positiw affect tcvard the candidate by mans of a wide 
range of artistic nanipuLations, such as use of msic, slogans^ and 
T^jriation of camera anfle« What results to the eiqposed voter, however, 
aay not be positivs af fect| if he does not "like^ the candidate or agrea 

with the candidate's stand, the affect can as easily be negative. In* 

22 

short, a connsrcial can ^backfire** for the candidate. *But, the hypothesis 

argues, i^affect** is communicated just the sane, either in the form of 

**original* learning or as reinforceMnt for earlier feelings • 

Table 2 shows* the salience of affect shown toward Nixon when the voter 

• waa asked how )» vould descrite hla to a friend who was undecided on how 

T^ble 2 About Here 
to yote as coqiared with the amount of viewing of Nixon connercials. 

For Tiewers of Nixon conMrcials, the hypothesis failed. Nixon ads did 

not generate such salience among the ^aiiple voters. To some extent this 

nay hate resulted from the fact that voters long had* seen Nixon in the 

news* Ccwnercials for Nixon (in many of which he did not appear) may have 

reinforced older views rather than raised new saliences • In addition, 

the consensus of the ^instant analyses^ of the election results suggested 

that voters held stronger feelings about McOovem (bota positive and negative) 

23 

than about Mtron, toward whom many voters apparently felt neutral. 

At BXiy rate. Table 3 shows that those who saw ^•many** or «few» cowaercials 

for McGovBrn were awich mere likely to ejqpress affect in describing, him to a 

friend. (And much of the affect was negati ve.) About McOovem, however, 
. TttUle 3 About Here * ~ 

much more than about Nixon, the voter had much to leam« At the presioential 
level, his was a new face, one not well known nationally. Hence, for the 
voter, tliere was a greater need for '*orientational'^ information about McGovem 
mere^room^ to learn new information and feelings. McCoeibs has cited 



Tabl* 2* Ralatianthip ^:/tM*n raeall of Nixon co«Miiarciala 
and salionca of aff act daacribing Nixon 



Recall of 

Nixon Commarciala 



Nona 
faa 

Many 

Total 

Chi Squaras 5*76 (na) 



Saliaoca of Affaet in Oaaeribino Nixon 
(parcantagaa) 

Low Hieh Total (N) 

63.8 36.2 100.0 (72) 

. 63.1 36.9 100.0 (103) 

82.2 17.8 100.0 (45) 



67.2 



32.8 



100.0 (220) 



Tabla 3. Ralationahip bataaan racall of McGovarn commarciala 
and aalianca of affact in daacribing ncCovarn 



Racall of 

nicCovern commarciala 



Nona 

Faa 

Many 

Total 

Chi Squaras 7.83* p <.0S 



Sftlianea yf Affact in Daacrib^no WeCovern 
(parrantagat) 

Low Hioh Total 

66.7 33.3 100.0 

46.8 53*2 100.0 
45.7 ^4.3 100.0 



53.2 



46.8 



100.0 



J!!l 
(72) 

(111) 

135}_ 

(218) 
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ori«ntAtion»l nted in Mpl*ining whj newspaper •ditorials nore 
influantial when talking about ralatiyely «inor iaauea, about which 
people knew Uttle, than about wajor iesues^or people, where people already 
bad wall developed feelinga or inforaation. for HcQoTem, the 
hypothesised raUticnahip between ad e^osure and salience of afreet was 
confinwd* 

Hypothesis 3 « Table U daiMoetratea the rank-order correlations 
(SpearwQ»s rho adjusted for tied ranka) of Yarioua issue agenda. The 
,'^«recail-af ad issues'* (B) refers to the issues that the voter could 
rewflwber fro« the candidates' commercials. "Oeneral Toter concema" (D) 



refers to the iasues cited v «^ respondsnts— OTsn the ones who reported 
not seeing any telerision adTertlsing— when they were asked to nam the 
problem they were aost fcancemad about. (In this analysis only the relative 
•i^hasis placed on the eight »aJor th^m» which surfaced in the ccuwercials 
«re considered. It ipwres the eiphasis placed by soaa candidatea on 
•personality* theiaee, a topic be treated in a subsequent analysis.) 
' — ' ■ ■ Table U About iters 



For those viewing Mixon coaaerciala, the correlation between the issue 
agenda they recalled fro* the ads and the issue ageiida actually appearing— 
determined by the independent content analysis of the co»e.'xials«-was ♦.962. 
For McGovern ad viewers, it was also high, ♦.9U7. In other words, the 
aggi'ogata of voters was quite accurate in its recaU of the issues ;ihicb actually 
appeared in the Mixon and McOovem cowercisls. 

Included in colwm and row (C) of Table h are voters who could recall 
television advertising for the candidates. The role-playing queation asked the» 
to "caU up* the israes about each candidate which they regarded salient in 
describing that candidate to a firiend* 
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Table 4. Rank-ordpr-correlationa batmean various agenda 



(A) 
Victual Ad 
Cnntont 



Issues Cited ins 

(B) 
Recall of 
Ad. Issues 



NIXON 

(c) • 

Description 
to Friend 



(0) - 

General 
Voter Concerns 



(A) 
Actual ad 
Content 




.962» 



.841* 



f 

-.705»» 



(B) 
Recall of 
Ad Issues 



(c) 

Description 
8 to Friend 

£ 



QC 



(0) 

General voter 
Concerns 



i 



.947« 



,96,:* 



.919* 



.988* 



.895 



.976» 



.795»» 



.835* 



.879» 



* p < .01 
»» p < .05 



Row and column (D) includes aU roters, including many who could not recall 
seeing any advertising for the candidates. The relevant comparison, then, 
is (1) between the issue agenda of the actual ad content and the issue 
agenda of voters who were exposed to advertising and (2) between ad 
content agenda and the issue agenda of all voters, including those not 
ejcpdaed to television advertising. It was hypothesized that the correlation 
of comparison (1) would be higher than (2). This was supported for b«th 
candidates: ♦.8Ul to ♦.705 for Hixon and ^.962 to +.919 for McGovem. 
The agenda of the commerciais was more strongly adopted by the television 
ad viewers than hy voters in general. 

Another relevant con>arison is (3) between th? agenda recalled fro» 
ad content and the agenda in the description to a friend and (U) between 
the ad content agenda and the agenda of all voters, including those who 
were not e3q)osed to tr advertising. The hypothesized relationship is that 

(3) will be greater than (U) if voters assimuLate the issue agenda from the 

advertising to which they are eaqposed. The hypothesized relationship helds 

for both candidates: +.976 to +.79$ for Hixon and +.988 to +.895 for McGovem. 
Ttfcen together, these comparisons suggest that the appearance of issues 

in the cormnercials raises the salience of those issues to those who are eaqposed 

to the comnercials. hypothesis 3 is 8Tq)ported. 

As a final point, the data in Table k also suggest that the agenda in 

the McGovem advertising mere closely matched the general voter agenda (+.919) 

than the Nixen advertising matched the general voting agenda (♦.70$), To 

agree with a candidate is not always to follow hl«. 

Stannary and Concl\ision 

This study blends results of a content analysis of the agenda of themes 

appearing in network commercials for Nixon and HcGovern in the 1972 campaign 

1 
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with the agenda used by a sanple of voters asked to role-play what they would 

tell a friend if asked to describe Nixon or McGovern* The study focused on 

what Yotere ••learn'* fro© coramerciala not how, and if, 'they actually voted 

(the focus of a subsequent study) • It hypothesized t'nat voters who view 

in 

comercials learn the issues enqphasi zed/the conmercials in this vay: 
high »8dia exposure (tv) — ^gh ad exposure— Jhi^ affect toward the 
candidate (either positive or negative) and high salienpy of the 
issues stressed in the commercials* For both viewers of Hixcsn and 
McGovern comasrcials, the hypothesized relationships were confirmed, except 
that viewers did not acquire greater affect with greater viewing of Nixon 

commercials* * - 

Television conmercials, of course, do not q>erate alone as a potential 
persuader of voters* Nor is the relationship dear yet between the issues 
enphasized in comnercials and actual vote choice* Commercials, like ether 
sources of communication, arrive in a tangled, complicated nexus coir?)osed 
of ma^y strands of incoming information* But, considering the huge amount 
of money spent for advertising on television, the infozmational ±ap}xt of tv 
conmercials, epart from other sources, deserves dose attention* 
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